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NOTATION 


A King’s law calibration constant 

B King’s law calibration 'onstant 

Cj- skin-friction coefficient 

D diameter 

£ voltage drop across hot wire and hot film 
F compressible skin-friction correction 

H boundary-layer form factor 

C wire length 

M Mach number 

p pressure 

R Reynolds number 

S hot-wire and hot-film sensitivity and overheat coefficients 
T temperature 

U longitudinal mean velocity 

Uj shear stress velocity 

u longitudinal turbulent velocity 

V vertical mean velocity 

V vertical turbulent velocity 

X, y orthogonal Cartesian coordinates 

a thermal coefficient of resistance 

5 boundary-layer thickness 

6* boundary-layer displacement thickness 

0 boundary-layer momentum thickness 
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H coefficient of viscosity 

V kinematic viscosity 

p mean density 

p' turbulent density fluctuations 

T shear stress 

0 yaw angle 

<( )> root mean square 

Subscripts 

a ambient air temperature 

c compressible 

e boundary-layer edge 

n normal or vertical hot wire 

o inlet or stagnation conditions 

s static conditions 

u longitudinal velocity sensitivity 

i' vertical velocity sensitivity 

w wall conditions 

V yawed wire 

6 based on momentum thickness 

00 free stream 

1 film number 1 

2 film number 2 

Superscript 
( ~ ) time average 



EVALUATION OF MEAN AND TURBULENT VELOCITY MEASUREMENTS 


IN SUBSONIC ACCELERATED BOUNDARY LAYERS 
V. A. Sandborn* and H. L. Seegmillcr 
Ames Research Center 


SUMMARY 


Exploratory measurements of the mean and turbulent How in the wall boundary layer of a 
15.5- by 10.2-cm channel were obtained as part of an instrumentation development program for 
measurements in compressible flow. Mean surface and flow-field surveys were obtained at channel 
Mach numbers ranging from 0.2 to 0.9. The mean velocity distributions were obtained with total 
pressure probes and a laser velocimeter. At a channel Mach number of 0.2, several types of hot-wire 
probes were used to obtain both velocity tluctuations and Reynolds shear-stress results. 


INTRODUCTION 


Only a limited amount of mean and fluctuating data have been reported for turbulent boutid- 
ary layers in subsonic, compressible flow (ref. 1), chiefly because of the difficulties involved with 
obtaining these measurements; for example, probe interference effects and probe breakage problems 
caused by the high dynamic pressures. Additionally, no reliable technique has been developed to 
directly measure the turbulent shear stress near the wall in compressible flows (ref. I ). 

In this report, we first present a thorough documentation of the mean-surface and flow-field 
quantities in a subsonic, variable Mach-number channel for Mach numbers of 0.2 to 0.9. The mean 
flow-field measurements were obtained with conventional pito* probes and checked with a laser 
velocimeter to insure that the data were free from probe-interference effects. The principal purpose 
of the mean-flow documentation was to provide higlwjuality data which could be used for evaluat- 
ing direct measurements of the turbulent shear stress. 

Secondly, we present an evaluation of hot-wire and split-film probes with respect to their use 
in the measuring of turbulent intensities and shear stress in a subsonic boundary layer. To date, the 
split-film probe has only been employed in water flow and in air at extremely low velocities. This 
probe offers the advantage of being an order of magnitude smaller in the vertical direction than the 
X-wire probe. In particular, a detailed investigation was conducted to isolate the source of the 
problems encountered in the measurement of turbulent shear stress near the wall. To avoid the 
additio. ' problems of compressibility, the fluctuating measuremcpts in the boundary layer were 
limited to a Mach number of 0.22. 


•Colorado State University, Fort Collins. CO 80523. 



TEST FACILITY AND INSTRUMENTATION 


Facility 

The study was conducted in a 15.2- by 10.2-cm channel, shown schematically in figure I. 
Figure 2 is a photograph of the test section and the laser beams. The channel had an atmospheric 
inlet and a vacuum valve to a steam-driven exhauster which drew the air through the test section. 
Flow was controlled by restricting the exit opening with flexible metal plates which choked the 
flow downstream of the test section. Because of the atmospheric inlet, it was not possible to 
independently control the flow Mach number and Reynolds number. Filter paper was used at the 
inlet to control the dust particles and reduce the incidence of hot-wire breakage. The filter paper 
provides approximately 1 hr of essentially particle-free flow at the higher mass flow rates, and a 
great deal longer time at the lower velocities. For Mach numbers above about 0.65, condensed water 
vapor was present in the flow through the te>t section. Mean-flow surveys were obtained at 28.6 
(window station), 20.4, and 0.0 cm downstream from static-pressure tap 1 . The fluctuating surveys 
were obtained at the window station. 


Instrumentation 

Static-pressure orifices— The channel was equipped with five wall-static-pressure taps, each 
with a 0.05 1 -cm diam (see fig. 1 ). A quartz bourdon tube, absolute-pressure transducer was used for 
the static-pressure measurements. 

Surface-skin friction- The skin friction was measured directly with a floating-element balance 
at the window station. Direct calibrations, using weights hung from the sensing element, were 
performed before and after the test series; they were repeatable to within 5 percent. Corrections for 
bouyancy effects caused by the axial pressure gradient were negligible. 

A preliminary attempt was made to evaluate the difference in static-pressure readings between 
a 0.051- and a 0.1 02-cm-diam static hole as a measure of the local wal' shear stress. The fluctuations 
in the static-pressure difference between the two holes made the measurements nearly impossible. 
Although a definite variation in the pressure difference was evident from the measurements, the 
technique was deferred to a later study. 

Pitot pressure probe- The probe (fig. 3(a)) was a flat-nosed boundary-layer probe, which was 
offset to produce a minimum of interference at the point of measurement. The total pressures were 
measured with a capacitive pressure transducer. 

Laser velocimeter- A schematic of the laser velocimeter is shown in figure 3(b). More detailed 
descriptions of laser doppler techniques may be found in the literature; for example, references 2-5 
with a discussion of a two-color, dual-beam system in reference 5. The laser velocimeter, which was 
under development during the present tests, is a two-color, dual-beam system that operates in the 
forward scatter mode with the interference fringe planes in a mutually perpendicular orientation. 
Two frequencies (with 488.0- and 514.5-nm wavelengths) of a 4-watt, argon-ion laser are utilized. 
For the present tests, however, only one system of fringes was used. These fringes were aligned 
normal to the tunnel axis to measure the axial component of velocity only. The estimated diameter 



of the measuring point was 0.02 cm, which was roughly the same as tlie total-pressure-probe height. 
For the present study, water-condensation particles were used as the scatterers at the higher Mach 
numbers. For the lower Mach numbers, it was possible to observe naturally occurring dust particies 
in sufficient numbers to determine the mean velocity. The number of dust particles could be greatly 
increased by tapping on the filter. The filter appears to limit particle size to at least the micron (^im) 
range. For the present tests, the doppler signal was analyzed with a Hewlett-Packard 8553B spec- 
trum analyzer and 8443A tracking generator. The various controls of the instrument were adjusted 
to give the best presentation of the doppler signal. In general, a bandwidth of 100 kllz with a scan 
width of 1 MHz/cm and a scan time of 1 msec/cm were selected. 

The doppler frequency was determined by visually selecting the most probable frequency of 
occurrence of the signal. Thus, the present measurements were restricted to mean-now data and are 
subject to some uncertainties in readability. The major difficulty i.-> reading occurs in the inner part 
of the boundary layer, where turbulence causes a broad doppler-frequency spectrum. 

Hot-wire probes- Figure 4(a) is a sketch of the hot-wire probes used in the present study. A 
single horizontal wire approximately 0.076-cm long, was used for the longitudinal velocity evalua- 
tion. The X-wire probe, with one wire placed normal to the fiow and the second wire mounted at 
40° to flow, was used to obtain both vertical and longitudinal velocity as well as shear stress data. 
The wire materials were 0.001-cm-diam platinum/20-percent iridium and platinum/8-percent tung- 
sten, respectively. These wires were easy to mount with soft solder, and strong enough to last 
through surveys at 0.9 Mach number. TIk olatinum/8-percent-tungsten wire is slightly more velocity 
sensitive than the platinum/20-percent iridium. Details of the calibration and data-recuction pro- 
cedure for these probes are given in the appendix. The constant temperature technique (ref. b) was 
used for all fluctuating measurements. 

Split-film sensors— A recent development in anemometry is the “split film” sensor. This sensor 
consists of a 0.01 5-cm-diam quartz rod with two independent films, each covering approximately 
one half of the cylinder (fig. 4(b)). Film number 1 covers the top half of the cylinder and film 
number 2 covers the lower half of the cylinder. The sum of the heat transfer from the two cylinders 
is expected to be similar to that of the completely coated cylinder. Thus, the total heat transfer will 
give a result much like that of a horizontal hot wire. F.ach half of the split-film sensor will respond 
to both the flow magnitude and its direction, much as a yaweil hot wire. Flic ..plit-film sensor has 
the advantage that the complete sensor has a spacing of only cm in the vertical direction. 

Details of the evaluation of the split-film output are covered in the appe.idi.x. 


FXPhRlMHNTAL RFSUUS 


The results of the investigation reported herein are presented m two sections. The firs! section 
describes the mean-llow measurements and presents additional data required for hot-wire and 
split-film calibration measurements and turbulent shear-stress evaluation. The second section per- 
tains to the turbulence measurements and includes evaluations of the split-film sensor as well as the 
results of an investigation into the sources of error encountered when measuring shear stress and 
vertical velocity fiuctuations with an X-wire probe. 



Mean-Flow Measurements 


Channel centerline measurements- Figure 5 shows the variation of the centerline Mach num- 
ber as a function of the ratio of local wall static pressure to the inlet atmospheric (stagnation) 
pressure. The difference between the measured curve and the adiabatic relation is due to the losses 
across the filter, honeycomb, and screen. The filter accounts for the major portion of the loss. The 
effect of probe blockage can be seen at the higher Mach numbers (above yf/o,, s 0.75) where the 
laser measurements in the probe-free channel give a higher Mach number for a given pressure ratio. 

Figure 6 is a direct comparison of the channel centerline velocity measurements simulta- 
neously obtained from the laser velocimeter and the two different total pressure probes. The static 
pressure was measured by a wall tap directly below the total pressure probe. Total pressure probe 
number 2 is the one shown in figure 3. Probe number 1 is similar to probe number 2, but did not 
have an offset. All of the velocity profile measurements were made with probe number 2. Both 
probes show a slight deviation from the laser data for velocities above 285 m/s. Probe number 1 
shows the larger effect and was not used in further measurements. Although considerable condensa- 
tion occurs at 'he higher Mach numbers, no evidence of an effect on the total pressure measure- 
ments was found. The good agreement between the total pressure probe and the laser measurements 
along the centerline indicates that both techniques were giving correct mean-flow information. 

Surface-pressure measurements- Figure 7 shows the static pressure drop along the test section 
wall for different Mach numbers. The pressure gr;dients shown are quite large. The equivalent 
pressure gradient for a fully developed channel flow with the same centerline conditions would be 
1/2 to 1/3 of those shown in figure 7. 

riuw-fiehl sun'eys- To obtain velocity and Mach number profiles from pitot pressure measure- 
ments. it was assumed that static pressure and total temperature were constant across the boundary 
layer. The inlluencc of the total pressure probe on the wall static pressure adjacent to the probe tip 
is shown with an expanded vertical scale in figure 8. Two effects are noted; first, the local effect of 
the probe tip during the first 0.5 cm jf travel away from the wall; the second, the blockage effect 
on the wall pressure as the probe coniinues into the flow. The error in flow Mach number caused by 
both effects is less than 1 percent, including the variation in total pressure during a test caused by 
the atmospheric inlet. 

A set of mean-llow profiles were taken for the complete range of channel Mach numbers. The 
survey results, tabulated in table 1 . were made on the top wall at the location of static tap number 3 
(fig. I ). Figure 9 shows typical mass-llow profiles. The effect of Mach number and pressure gradient 
on the profiles is almost negligible. 

Figure 10 compares the mean velocity profile measured with the laser with that measured with 
the total pressure probe for two Mach numbers. For the second case, at 3/^ ~ 0.9, a small differ- 
ence between the results from the two instruments is observed. The laser velocimeter shows more 
uncertainty because of the turbulence effect on the spectrum, but it also consistently indicates 
slightly higher values of UtU^. It is believed that this may have been caused at this high Mach 
number by blockage effects during the probe tests. Also, the technique used to evaluate the laser 
data for the present tests results in the modal velocity being recorded, whereas the probe data 
represent the mean velocity. Additional tests that include an investigation of particle seeding distri- 
bution would be required to resolve these differences. Comparisons at lower Mach numbers 
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indicated excellent agrecin'.Mit. The overall good agreement hetween the two ineaMirements at Mach 
numbers less than 0.75 indicates both techniques give correct mean-llow inrormation. l-igure 1 1 
presents a plot of the mass-ilow profile parameters: displacement thickness, momentum thickness, 
form factor, and momentum thickness Reynolds number. 

Surfaces kin friction- Tigure 12 shows measured values of the local skm-lriction coetficient. 
Placing the probe in the channel (tip on centerline) produeal a slight iliflerence, as shown by the 
dashed curve. The data are compared with several empirical relations (rels. 7 yi. fhe compressible 
corrections to these relations were calculated according to the method outlined by Rubesin and 
Inouye (ref. 10). The plotted results show that none of these relatioiis give the correct trend with 
Mach number. The Ludwicg-Tielemann relation (ref. 9). which has been shown to hold for 
incompressible pressure gradient Hows, deviates further from the data than the Hat-plate relations of 
references 7 and 8. The surface skin friction appears to vary directly with the pressure gradient, 
suggesting a fully developed flow character, A curve fit of the data as a fuiiLlion of pressure gradient 
gave the result 

c, = -\ 446*^1' +01.^0 

/ ().V 

where 6* is in meters and dp/dx is in Newtons per cubic meter. 

Transformed velocity profiles— Figure 13 shows a plot of the velocity profiles obtained from 
total pressure measurements in the logarithmic “similarity” coordinates. The transformation of Van 
Driest (ref, 1 1) to account for compressible temperature variations was applied to all the measure- 
ments. The deviation from the normal logarithmic profile is similar to that reported by Narashimha 
and Srecnivasan (ref. 12) for highly accelerated How. Apparently, the logarithmic representation is 
questionable for highly accelerated Hows. The How is, of course, approaching a fully developed 
channel flow, so it should be viewed as an entrance How rather than a bouiulary -layer How. 


T u r b u I e n ce M e as u re rn e n t s 

Both hot-wire and hot-film anemometer techni(]ues were employed tor the measurement of 
turbulence. As was previously noted, the main objectives ol this portion ol the investigation were to 
evaluate the split-film probe in higher speed air How (all previous work has been done m water or in 
air at velocities less than 25 m/s) and to isolate the problems enc(nmtereil in measuring turbulent 
shear stress near surfaces at high speeds. Therefore, the present measurements are limited mainly to 
A/^ ^ 0.2 (i.e., 100 m/s) to avoid major compressibility ellects. At ibis Mach number, it can be 
assumed that the wire and split-film outputs are only sensitive to velocity Huctuations. I he probes 
were operated at constant resistance overheat ratios of approMinatelv I 2 

Turbulence intensities- A single-wire probe was employeil to measure the tree-stream turbu- 
lence level of the channel. The measurements assumed negligible total temperature Huctuations. 
Figure 14 shows the values obtamed as a function of free-stream Mach number. Above a Mach 
number of 0.65, the effects of condensation made it impossible to obtain calibration data. The 
turbulence levels are somewhat high for wind-tunnel Hows (ref. 1 i. but perhaps not unreasonable 
for the initial states of channel How. 
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Figure 1 5 shows the nortnuli/cd longitudinal velocity fluctuations obtained from the split-film 
and the hot wire measurements. The vertical wire data were obtained from the vertical wire of the 
X-wire probe. The film and wires were directly calibrated from measurements of the mean velocity 
distribution across the boundary layer. The results obtained from the split film are in good agree- 
ment with the horizontal wire data. Both agree well with previous incompressible data (ref. 13). 
Some uncertainty may exist near the surface for the split-film data because of the velocity gradient 
effect (discussed subsequently) and the calibration uncertainty (see appendix). Turbulent- and 
mean-velocity gradient effects produced significantly lower results from the vertical wire. 

An attempt to correct the vertical wire data for mean velocity gradients can be made as 
follows; Figure 16 is a plot of the vertical-wire voltage output versus the mean velocity at the center 
of the wire. The “bars” shown for each point represent the velocity at the top and bottom of the 
wire. The open symbols shown on figure 15 were obtained i ing a sensitivity (5j^,j = d£/df/) 
obtained by drawing a smooth curve through the center points shown on figure 16. The variation in 
sensitivity with velocity obtained in this “direct” type of evaluation is much greater than would be 
expected from \M.e heat-loss information (ref. 6). As a second approximation, we fitted a “King’s 
law” to the data M rougli the entire boundary layer, using only the minimum velocity points near 
the wall (dashea hue in fig. 16). The results from this calibration are shown by the solid symbols in 
figure 1 5. A slight improvement is noted. As a third approximation, we used the outer region of the 
boundary layer ^6 >0.53) to evaluate the hot-wire sensitivity. Although subject to questionable 
accuracy (ref. 6), a “King’s law” was fitted to the data in the outer region only (solid line in 
fig. 16). The results, using the outer region sensitivity to the inner p,.rt of the layer, are shown as 
the “tailed” points on figure 15. A marked improvement in the vertical wire indication of the 
turbulence level is obtained with the extrapolated calibration. However, the corrected vertical wire 
data are still low. 

As pointed out by Sandborn (ref. 6). two different effects contribute to the vertical wire error. 
The mean velocity gradient Just considered makes it extremely difficult to determine the effective 
sensitivity of the wire. The sensitivity. increases as the velocity along the wire decreases. Also, 
as found by Gessner and Moller (ref. 14) the temperature of the wire (even for constant tempera- 
ture operation) is greater at the low velocity end, which increases the sensitivity even more. Thus, 
the sensitivity becomes a complex function of the wire length. A second important problem is 
associated with the variation of the turbulent velocity fluctuations across the vertical wire. The 
variation of the turbulence, coupled with the variation in sensitivity along the wire, makes analytical 
evaluation extremely difficult. The correction approach employed by Tieleman and Sandborn 
(ref. 15) was to assume that the vertical-wire rms voltage should be corrected to produce the 
hori/ontal-wire velocity value. This correction is equivalent to altering the vertical-wire sensitivity to 
produce the correct value. Differences between the vertical- and horizontal-wire measurements for 
the How evaluated by Tieleman and Sandborn were, at most, only 10 percent. The low-speed results 
(ref. I 5) were found to give too high a value for (n) from the vertical wire, whereas the results of the 
investigation reported herein give values that are too low. The difference between the two results 
has not been explained. However, it is obvious that the error is much more pronounced for the 
higher-speed fiows. 

While the problem of the vertical wire measurement can be eliminated by using only horizontal 
wires, measurement of the vertical velocity requires a yawed wire that has a finite vertical length. It 
was hoped that the vertical wire could be employed as a correction for the gradient effect. It is not 
obvious that the gradient effects on the vertical and yawed wire will be the same. The most direct 
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improvement would be to reduce the probe si/.e and wire lenjith so that the gradient across the wire 
is very small. However, it appears impossible to reduce the si/e suHicientl> to eliminate the error. 

Figure 17 shows the normali/.ed vertical velocity lluctuations obtained Irom the split-film and 
tbe X-wire measurements. We obtained the X-wire results by using the outer region King's law 
calibration, as previously described. While the corrected X-wiie results compare favorably with 
pa’vious incompressible results, the split-film data are slightly lower m the region 0.1 < i /ft <0.5. 
Again, calibration uncertainties could cause these differences. 

Turbulent shear stress- To provide a standard for evaluating the shear-stress measurements, 
the total shear-stress distribution across the boundary' layer was computed from the balance of the 
equations of motion. Mean velocity profiles were measured at static tap stations numbers 1 and 3 
(fig. 1) for M = 0.220 and 0.504. Figure 18 shows the variation of the mass-llow gradients and 
vertical mass flow obtained for these two point measurements. Tlie total shear stress was computed 
from the relation: 

3r/;i, =pt/3</4p|-|'+;Vi 

The value of pF was obtained from the measured value ol dpT dv and the continuity equation. 
Figure 19 is a plot of the evaluated total shear distributions. Note that it was required that r = 0 
at v/ft = I. This boundary condition requires that the value of |^^(f)T,'(U' )dr = r^^.. l or .I/qo = 0.220. 
the value of was found to be 9.91 N'm^. as compared to a value of 8.b N in’ measured by the 
floating element. Ihus. the momentum balance gives an uncertainty of 15 percent. For 
Afgg = 0.504. T,^,. fron 'ie momentum balance, was 45.7 N/m^ . while the direct measured value was 
42.9 N/m^ - an unc 'inty of 6 percent. The distributions of t indicate an approach to a near 
linear variation, which i.> expected in fully developed fiow. 

Figure 20 shows the normalized shear sti .s data trbtained from the sp'it-film and X-wire 
measurements. The solid curve is the = 0.22 total shear-stress curve given ('u iigure 19. F'or the 
X-wire results, the open symbols represent uncorrected data. We calcinated the tailed symbols by 
using a “King’s law" extrapolation of both the yaw and vertical wires from the outer-region 
calibration. The improvement in the measurements, compared to the expected values, indicates that 
the velocity gradient across the wires produces a major error in the measurements. 

The solid points are a correction applied to the measurements lo account lor the dillerence 
between the vertical- and horizontal-wire results. Hie correction consisted ol changing the vertical- 
wire sensitivity in order to produce the correv t v.ilue <9 the longiluilinal tuibuleni seloeity. Hie 
sanie percentage correction was applied to the vaw-wire velocilv seiisitiviis. Hie correction 
improves the agreement, but is still not adeipiate in the region \er\ close to the surface. Hiis 
correction may be adequate for snuill mean-llow grailient errois. but ii apparenllv cannot account 
for errors (caused by the turbulent velocity gradients) in the cross correlalion. • I he very large 
errors near the wall may be due to the inability to correct the correlation values. 

In the outer portion of the boundary layer, both the split-film and corrected \-wire results 
compare favorably with the expected results. Since the niomeiiUim balance results were obtained 
several centimeters upstream ol the shear-stress nieasuremenls. ii ap|u-ais that the actual 
momentum-balance distribution may have been slightly dillerent at the nie.isurement station, 
especially in the outer half of the boundary layer Near the surface, the spht-film results are 
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questionable. The uncertainty in the calibration, discussed in the appendix, coupled with the 
gradient effects, may lead to large errors, although the results appear to be an improvement over the 
hot-w re probe data. While it appears doubtful that the velocity gradient errors can be completely 
eliminated from the measurements, the split-film sensor provides significantly less error than the 
uncorrected hot-wire probe. It appears that further evaluation of the sensor at higher Vach numbers 
is justified. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Both the mean-surface and flow-field quantities have been documented for a subsonic channel 
flow at Mach numbers ranging from 0.2 to 0.9. By comparing the mean velocity measurements 
obtained with pitot probes and a laser velocimeter, we determined that probe interference effects 
are negligible for Mach numbers less than 0.75. We evaluated hot-wire and split film probe measure- 
ments of the turbulent flow field at a channel Mach number equal to 0.22. The split-film sensor 
proved to be a useful device for obtaining fluctuating measurements. Near solid surfaces, however, a 
major difficulty in the measurement of turbulent shear stress and vertical velocity is a vertical-space 
Ksolution limitation of the probe. For an X-wire probe, these errors, which are due to a space- 
resolution limitation, make the measurements unacceptable. A suggested correction technique, 
which significantly improves the X-wire results, is presented. The split-film sensor reduces the 
space-resolutions errors except for regions very close to tne surface. 
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APPI-NDIX 


X-Wirc Probe 

The X-wire probe shown in figure 4 is a mtuliriealion of the slaiulard teclinique. One wire is 
placed normal to the flow and the second wire is mounted at approximately 0 ^ 40* to the How, 
The vertical wire, being normal to the mean flow, is sensitive to the longitudinal turbuleni veloeiiy 
component, m, only. This vertical wire was found by calibration to be insensitive to How angles of 
±5", which are much greater than those encountered in typical boundars' layeis. The second wire is 
sensitive to both the longitudinal and vertical velocity, r. coinponen’s. The output voltage of the 
two wires may be written as (neglecting compressibility > 

(normal) ~ * * * 

(yawed) e,, = u + .9,, v (2) 

where S,j = = d^j./df/, and S,. =» ( 1 /C/)(d/',./d(r>) ar- the wire sensitivity constants deter- 

mined from n;::an How calibration. 5,, and 5,^ were obtained by iiaversing the boundary' layer and 
comparing t<u mean-wire voltage with the m>’:;.>ured mean-velocity profiles. The wire sensitivity to 
angle or verticu': velocity, S^,, was obtained by a specir.l calibrator which allowed the wire to be 
yawed through small angles near the center of the channel. The lowest frec-stream velocity that 
could be obtained was approximately h4 m/s because of limit;*'.:ons in the channel speed regulator. 
It was assumed that the ratio of the longitudinal-to-vertical velocity sensitivity is a constant which is 
independent of the local How velocity. This assumption is implied in nearly all of the yawed-wire 
head-loss empirical relations (ref. 6). Hxperimental evidence is given by Sandborn (ref. b) which 
indicates a slight second-order variation in the ratio. Ihe present range of calibration was too 
limited to evaluate any possible variation. The latio of the sensitivities lor the present wires was 
found to be 



1.30 ± 0.4 


(3) 


The product of the two wire voltages is: 


‘V'l’ +SiiSyUV 


(4) 


Thus. Ihe product can be related to the turbulent shear stress, tiv. once i/* is determined from the 
normal wire output. 


!i appeared that this modified cross-wire tecliniciue would be more accurate than the usual 
crossed-wire methods. The longitudinal component. iP . is the most accurate measurunent that can 
be made with the hot wire. Thus, it is only necessary to solve et|uation(4) for /TT. rather than 
solving two experimental equations for iTF and (required for conventional crossed wires). The 
vertical wire also is a direct check on the effect of space resolution of the X-w ire probe, since it can 
be compared directly with a hori/ontal wire probe. 





Split-Film Sensor 


The basic operation of the split-film sensor is quite similar to the X-wire, hot-wire anemom- 
eters. The sum of the heat transfer from the two films is similar to the total heat transfer observed 
with a horizontal hot-wire sensor. Figure 21 shows the variation of the “squared sum voltage,” 


£] +S2EI 


(5) 


with velocity for the sensor. Also shown on figure 21 are the individual variations for the films. The 
coefficient, 5, is 


S = 




RiR-R„) 


( 6 ) 


where a is the thermal coefficient of resistance of the film used (a = 3.78X1(T^/K), Rg is the 
resistance of the unheated film, and R is the heated resistance of the film. 


A detailed analysis of the split-film sensor was originally given by Spencer and Jones (ref. 16). 
As with many aspects of turbulence measurements, it was desirable to obtain direct output of each 
component of the turbulent velocity. The suggestion was made that either the difference in heat 
transfer or the ratio of the heat transfer could be used to evaluate the flow direction variations. 
Although evidence was presented to suggest that the difference and the ratio depend only on the 
flow angle and not the flow velocity, these results are questionable over large velocity variations. 
Attempts to employ the difference and ratio to evaluate the vertical velocity and the turbulent 
shear stress for the = 0.22 boundary layer proved questionable. The major problem was the 
slight sensitivities of the difference and the ratio to the mean velocity variation. While the present 
results are for high-speed flow, a reevaluation of the measurement in low-speed water flow shows 
similar results. It was concluded that the direct approach of treating the films individually was the 
most accurate means of evaluating the turbulent shear stress. 


The evaluation of the w-component of the turbulence was done in a manner similar to the 
technique used for horizontal hot wires (ref. 6). The linearized perturbation analysis gives 




(7) 


where the fluctuation voltage, Cy is given as 


^ = ^(5? £? iT + 2S, Si £, £, e.ej -K Sl El if) (8) 

The quantities v* and uv were computed with the assumption that the outputs of the films can 
be written as 


(Film number 1) 

c, =Sg^u+S^^ V 

(9) 

(Film number 2) 

Cl =Sg^u + V 

(10) 
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where the sensitivities are obtained from the linearized perturbation analysis as 


dt/ 


(H) 


Q =ldE 
U d0 


( 12 ) 


Thus, the films must be calibrated as a function of the mean velocity, U, and the flow direction 
indicated by an angle, <f>. The sensor was calibrated on the centerline of the channel by using a 
special jig that allowed the probe to rotate ±10° about the axis of the sensor. Typical angle 
calibrations of the films are shown in figure 22. The angle sensitivity is nearly linear over approxi- 
mately ±5°. 

The values of and uv were obtained by employing equations (9) and (10) in their mean- 
square form to give 



(13) 


and 




= 




(14) 


The measurements of (u ^ )' ^ , (v^ )* ^ and iTP for = 0.22 boundary layer were made at the 
rear of the window station. The present calibration was limited to the velocities shown in figure 21. 
which are not as low as those encountered near the wall. This limitation was imposed by the 
mass-flow control plates at the channel exit. In order to extrapolate the calibration to the lower 
velocities, a “King’s Law” fit of the calibration curve was employed; 

E^=A+BU^'^ (15) 


while some questions exist on the accuracy of this relation for predicting the derivatives, dE^/dU 
(ref. 6), it may not be too much in error for the large-sized cylinder. The known velocity distribu- 
tion within the boundary layer was not used because of the possible velocity gradient effect on the 
heat transfer. It was obvious that, when the probe was very close to the wall the film nearer the wall 
was at a much lower velocity than that for the other film. Thus the velocity gradient effect across 
the diameter of the sensor will produce errors near the surface. In addition, such effects as molecu- 
lar conduction between the lower film and the wall would increase the heat transfer and, thus, the 
value of Eg. 

Since the evaluation of the angle sensitivity was limited in the present study by the velocity 
limits, it was assumed that the velocity and angle sensitivities were proportional, that is. 


^u/Sy ~ constant 


(16) 



This assumption is implied in nearly all hot-wire analyses of yawed wires (ref. 6). It is, at best, a 
first-order approximation, which should be replaced by direct calibration, if possible. Figure 23 
shows the actual measured values of the angle sensitivities compared with best fits of equation (16). 
This assumed relation may explain some of the disagreement between the evaluated shear stress and 
the predicted distribution. 

The split-film sensor in the commercial form proved too weak for the present flow conditions. * 
It was necessary to add ceramic cement to the small support to prevent bending in the flow. The 
bending acts to rotate the sensor, which, in turn, causes a calibration error. The probe was also 
modified so that the near wall could be surveyed. Near the surface, the hole for the probe is very 
near the sensor, so that some uncertainty in the measurement can be expected. An attempt was 
made to fill the hole with putty at the start of each survey. 

The sensor has been operated at flow velocities up to 130 m/s without damage, and improve- 
ments in support strength should make it usable for much higher velocities. The sensor would 
appear to be near the minimum limit in usable size. During the course of ihe study, it appeared that 
only the newer anemometers with specific hot-film taylored circuits were capable of giving correct 
outputs. Within the operational limits, it did not appear that variations in the sensitivity coefficients 
between films produced adverse effects. 
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Figure 2.— Photograph of test section and laser beams. 
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(b) Split-filn* sensor. 

Figure 4.- Turbulence p»obe geometries. 
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Figure 5.- Variatiof] of channel centerline Mach number at the test section. 
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Figure 6. Cnnipanson of laser-velocimeter and total-prcssurc-probc measurements. 
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Figure 9.- Mean mass-flow distributions. 
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Figure 10.- Comparison of laser and total-pressurr-probe mean-velocity measurements. 
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Figure 10.- Concluded. 
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I'igure 13. Velocity profiles in law-ol'-l 
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Figure 16.- King's Law plot of the vertical hot-wire output. 
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Figure 19.- Evaluation of the total shear-stress distribution. 
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Angle of yaw , radians 

Figure 22.- Evaluation of the angle sensitivity of the split-filni sensor 
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